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cumstantial, periphrastic conjugations and gerund tion of Caesarian style or thought in any of them, 
and gerundive, by April first ; all temporal and causal perhaps because of their very simplicity. There is 
clauses, questions, ablative absolute, nolo, malo, in- never more than one exercise in a lesson. Latin- 
definite pronouns, substantive quin, quod and result English and English-Latin follow each other in suc- 
clauses, dates, complex indirect discourse, prefixes, cessive lessons in the proportion of about two to one. 
suffixes and derivation, Roman names, in the last two In thirty-two of them (beginning, in the time-sched- 
months. Case constructions are scattered through ule above, just after the Christmas holidays) are 
the whole. Everything is included that is desirable told anecdotes from the legendary history of Rome, 
in first year Latin. It is eminently practicable, a uni- All the exercises are assembled at the end of the 
form progression. The method makes some strange volume, in order to remove the paradigms from the 
bedfellows: e. g. in one lesson, hie, plus, relative student's eye while he is translating, 
purpose clause, ablative with deponents, dative with The vocabularly of the lessons is made up as fol- 
compound verbs, complementary infinitive, in another, lows 1 : 

idem, vis, dative with adjectives, wi-clause of pur- Total number of words (excluding proper 

pose, etc. names) 564 

Why brand these as bad principles? Because, ex- Caesar words in Professor Lodge's list of 2000. . 404 

cept in a mind systematic by nature, the result must Words occurring from one to four times in high 

be inability to form in the imagination a comprehen- school Latin 23 

sive picture of any declension or conjugation or of Words not in high school Latin 6 

any group of syntactical facts, to say nothing of The manufacture of the book is excellent. A few 

grammar as a whole. This is not a foundation of maps and illustrations are found in connection with 

reenforced concrete, with a ground floor of stone and the narrative of the exercises. Three interesting 

an upper story of frame, but, where a log fits, a log halftones and a restoration of the Forum are used 

is used; where a stone fits, a stone is used; and as frontispieces. There is a misprint, 'least', on 

where nothing else fits, cement is poured in to fill up page 128. 

the empty space. To countervail the well-known There is bound in the same volume A New 

shortcomings of this method, this author has intro- Method for Caesar, by the same author. It consists 

duced summaries of all previous ablatives each time of model lessons on the first thirty chapters of the 

a new ablative is imparted, of all previous subjunc- Gallic War, and the text of the same. Each lesson 

tives each time a new subjunctive occurs, etc. But contains a text-assignment, an assignment of princi- 

these remedies are not complete, nor can they ever pies of syntax for review from the grammar, a 

be so good as good health from the beginning. special vocabulary, and short Latin sentences which 

The Hale-Buck Grammar has been followed in are a simplification of the difficult parts of the day's 

regard to the quantity of vowels, and in some other text. Barclay W. Bradley. 

matters, especially in the subtle analysis and nomen- College of the City of New YopKr 

clature of the subjunctive. The pedagogical value of 

the latter has probably never before been so well 

demonstrated. Six Weeks' Preparation for Reading Caesar. By 

The author claims to have discovered that declen- J- M. Whiton. Fifth Revised Edition, with addi- 

sions can be more effectively memorized if studied tions by H. I. Whiton. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

by cases rather than by numbers, as usually, Adjec- Pp- i°S- 

tives and pronouns he treats in the same way, taking This book is intended for older students with only 
one gender at a time 1 . The suggestion is worth a limited time for the study of the essentials of 
trying. The most important feature of the book is Latin. The paradigms for the most part are not 
that every principle of syntax is described and formu- given in the text, and the book must be used in close 
lated twice in separate, usually adjacent, lessons, once connection with the Allen and Greenough, Bennett, 
from the point of view of translating Latin, once with or Harkness Grammar. The constant effort to have 
special regard to translating English into Latin. The the student apply his knowledge of tense signs and 
reflex effect of this upon the pupil's use of his native inflectional endings to new words, even to new con- 
tongue can not be else than excellent. The exercises jugations, shows the hand of the experienced teacher, 
are everywhere easy, except in the last month's One therefore wonders the more at such misleading 
work, and very skillfully composed. The sentences statements as "The Perfect System of tenses includ- 
themselves contain an element of interest. After ing all perfects pluperfects and future perfects of the 
Lesson X they all consist of continuous narrative, Active Voice is in the A, E and / conjugations dis- 
for the most part in simple (and numbered) sen- tinguished by the addition of V to the verb stem", 
tences. There is, however, not the slightest sugges- and at the frequent occurrence in early exercises for 

The conventional arrangement, however, is given in an appendix 1 These are the figures of Mr. Stephen A. Hurlburt, presneted at 

for those who wish it. the last meeting of The Classical Association of the Atlantic States. 
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translation of such detached phrases as Praesidia 
conlocaremus, Servis imperavissemus, Oppidorum 
fossas et valla, locum munirent. and 'We may have 
heard'. A mature student would have difficulty in 
translating these without a context, and a younger 
student, in our opinion, is only hindered by the effort 
to do so. Whatever the need for haste, it is difficult 
to understand the postponement of the relative pro- 
noun to a Supplementary Lesson (XIII) when the 
forms and syntax of the gerund have been treated in 
Lesson VI. It is to be feared that without a very 
good guide such a swift march to the Gallic province 
would leave the recruit breathless and poorly equipped 
for the campaign. Susan Braley Franklin. 

Ethical Culture School, New York Ctiy. 



A Study of the Topography and Municipal History 
of Praeneste. By Ralph Van Deman Magoffin. 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science, Series XXVI, Nos. 9 and 
10. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press 
(1908). 

This is announced to be the first of a series of 
investigations of the history of the towns of the 
famous Latin League from the topographical and 
epigraphical points of view. It is based on numerous 
visits to Palestrina and a continuous residence there 
of several weeks, during which the writer had the 
opportunity of seeing the excavations of 1907, as well 
as on a study of the extant inscriptions and a careful 
examination of the secondary sources. The result is 
a considerable addition to our knowledge of this 
important and interesting town. 

Dr. Magoffin made a minute examination of the 
ancient walls and their gates, and has been able to 
correct a number of errors made by previous writers 
on this subject, as well as in the description of the 
four great cisterns on which Praeneste depended for 
its water supply, and in that of the Temple of For- 
tuna Primigenia. The beautiful mosaic in the Bar- 
berini Palace is assigned to the time of Hadrian, 
and the suggestion is made that it was a gift of that 
emperor to the town. 

The epigraphical topography is taken up in the 
alphabetical order of the monuments and the build- 
ings mentioned in the inscriptions. An hitherto un- 
known Sacra Via is traced from the Porta Trium- 
phalis through the upper Forum to the Temple. 

The second part of the study is based wholly on 
epigraphic sources and deals with the municipal 
government of Praeneste, which is of special interest 
because of the rivalry of the town with Rome, its 
long period of independence, and its varied history. 
Praeneste, which was itself the head of a small 
league, was first governed by praetors, aediles, and 
quaestors, in conjunction with a senate; there is no 
trace of an earlier stage under a king or a dictator. 



The town was not a municipium in the strict sense 
of the term until it was made one at its own request 
during the reign of Tiberius. Under Sulla it was a 
colonia with the usual duumuiri, decuriones, etc. A 
study of the personal names seems to show that in 
the choice of officials no preference was shown to 
the colonists of Sulla, even in the case of the duum- 
virate. The question of the personality of the quin- 
quennales is especially examined. They appear to 
have been elected by the people after endorsement or 
recommendation by the central government of Rome, 
although this requirement gradually fell into disuse. 
It was not essential that they should previously have 
held office in the town in which they were chosen 
quinquennales. 

An alphabetical list of the municipal officers is 
given and separate chronological lists for the oeriod 
when Praeneste was a colonia and for the later 
period. The study is illustrated by five photographs 
taken by the author. John C. Rolfe. 

University of Pennsylvania. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

Mr. W. W. Baker's article on Slang, Ancient and 
Modern, in The Classical Weekly 2. 210 must 
surely silence the few who are still holding out against 
this popular mode of communicating one's lack of 
thought. Mr. Baker proves that slang is classic be- 
cause (to cite a few of his instances) in Homer Ca- 
lypso calls Odysseus a 'sinner' ( dXrrpos ), and Odys- 
seus is told that his 'bed is made' (tct-o/ijtoi eivij), 
and a boat is said to 'run before the wind' ( Seoiaw 
rqts), and racers start from the 'scratch' (diro rfo<ms); 
and Lucian calls a girl a 'right pretty thing' (wayKa\6v 
tixpwo), and says 'D' you see?' (op?s) ; and Theo- 
critus uses the phrase 'skin and bones' (iaria xai 
Stp/ia) ; and Aristophanes actually allows himself such 
slang as 'I'll be off' (iyio S' &H<roiiai). 

What a clever Sabine Rape is this of Mr. Baker's ! 
The Classics in toto carried off before our eyes, and 
ranged against us! With such a comprehensive net 
as this, he will bag us all, as the Persians netted the 
Greek islanders. Monsieur Jourdain found himself 
life-long guilty of talking prose without knowing it ; 
so are we all now detected by Mr. Baker in speak- 
ing—nay, perhaps, even thinking — this vile stuff 
slang. "The world is full of"— slang. To avoid the 
miasma, we purists must close the mouth and say 
nothing; otherwise, we should learn from the Just 
Argument in the Clouds, who admits that the black- 
guards are in a large majority ( iroXu irXeloms rois 
edpurpdiKTovs) and goes to Socrates's University to 
acquire the blackguard art. 

Banter aside, would Mr. Baker kindly frame us his 
definition of Slang? L. L. Forman. 

Cornell University. 



